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“A Magazine of Verse 


APRIL 1928 


NOAH’S ARK 
A Play for Toys 
Persons: 
Noah, a battered patriarch. 
Shem, his son. 
Mimi, a china doll with flaxen hair. 
Clown, a mechanical toy, brightly painted. 
HE 


The stage is simply set, an ark occupying the center back. 
A few blocks, a drum, atop are scattered about. At the right 

front stands a child’s chair. Several wocden animals stand 
or lie about on the bare floor. 

Noah stands at the extreme left front, facing right and for- 
ward. Shem, in the same position, stands a trifle to the left of 
center. Mimi is perched on the front edge of the seat of the 
chair, facing forward and left. The toys are motionless 
throughout the play, with exceptions where noted. 


[1] 
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Noah: 


Shem: 


Mimi: 


Noah: 


Mimi: 


Are you watching the bear 
And the leopard, Shem? 
The elephant and zebra, 
Are you watching them? 


Father, I am watching 
The leopard and the bear, 
But the elephant and zebra 
I see nowhere. 


I can see the zebra, 

But alas and alack, 

His foreleg is gone 

And the stripes from his back. 


Today the Master scrubbed him 
And set him down to dry, 

And then stepped on him 

As he went by. 


He is hard on animals— 
Yesterday he tossed 
The camel in the fire, 
And the ox is lost. 


Noah, you have known him 
Many and many a year— 
Tell me how it was before 

I came here. 


[2] 


Noah: 


Mimi: 


Shem: 


Mimi: 


Shem: 








Back in the beginning 
We lay in the dark, 


Then he lifted up the lid 


And took us from the ark. 


My wife and sons, the beasts and me 
He needed for his plan; 

He took us from the darkness 

And so the world began 


| He dozes off | 
And so the world began. 


How dull and flat 
The world appears 
When Noah speaks! 


I am bored to tears. 


His heavy wisdom 
Leaves us cold, 

For they made us young 
And they made him old. 


Young or old, 

It’s all the same; 

We play our parts 

In the Master’s game. 


Before you came 
The world was dim, 


[3] 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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I was a toy 
For the master’s whim. 


I watched the beasts 
With wooden eyes, 
Found nowhere beauty 
Or surprise. 


One day he brought you 
In a box, 

All rosy paint 

And golden locks. . . . 


You looked at me 
Without a word, 

And in my bosom 
Something stirred. 


Mimi: Something stirred? 
Dear Shem, how could 
Anything stir 
In a toy of wood? 


And yet your features 
Seem to shine 
With life behind 


The rough-carved pine! 


Shem: Listen, my love, 


When in the dark 
[4] 





Mimi: 


Noah . 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


You lie beside me 
In the ark 


By an odd longing 


m possessed 
To draw you closely 


To my breast! 


Such longings I 

Can’t understand 

We are only moved 

By the Master’s hand . 


\ mad idea 

Yet what fun 
lo live, to love, 
I 


o dance, to run! 


Mortals are not 
So generous! 
Li t quiet be 


Enough for us 


Fnough for us 

Not to be broken. 

Oh, wish those impious 
Words unspoken! 


[Enter HE, who is so gigantic that his body is only visible 


up to 


i 


7 
[A 


é 


knees. His hand appears as he sets the Walking 
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Clown on the floor. When he speaks his voice is deafeningly 
resonant.| 


HE: I’ve wound you up, 
Now walk on the floor! 
Walk around another time! 
Walk around some more! 


March, march, march, 

My fine Mister Clown, 
And Ill wind you up again 
When you run down! 


[The enormous feet run out, left back, and a slamming 
door makes a noise like thunder.| 


Noah: A miracle! 
Our Master gives 
Life to a toy— 
He moves, he lives! 


Shem: I saw it all! 
He did not hide 
That shining key 
Thrust in his side! 


Mimi: O happy day! 
O day of joy! 
The Master gives 
Life to a toy! 


[6] 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


[Clown, who has been walking more and more slowly and 
jerkily, comes to a stop near the chair on which Mimi perches.| 


Clown: 


Noah: 


Shem: 


Clown: 


Good evening, lady 
With the golden hair, 
May I pause for awhile 
Beside your chair? 


Good evening, grave 
And reverend sirs, 
Are you by chance 
Any kin of hers? 


Look me up, 

And look me down! 
I am the famous 
Walking Clown! 


I cannot move 

From this one place. 
Come near and let me 
See your face! 


Tell how you walk, 
And can you turn 
The key, and is it 
Hard to learn? 


I’m telling no tales 
Out of school— 
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Perhaps you take me 
For a fool! 


And though no other 
Toy would fit 
This key, I take 


Good care of it! 


Mimi: I’m longing to walk, 
And I must learn how! 
Charming Clown, 

Will you teach me now? 


Clown: Walking takes 
A number of talents; 
You must have nerve 
And you must have balance. 


Noah: This is but wild 
And foolish talk, 
Only the Master 
Could make you walk! 


Mimi: My heart starts beating! 
I feel a change 
In my body . . . the world 


Looks new and strange! 


Clown: It is your blue eyes 
Make me say it— 


[8] 





Shem: 


Mimi: 


Shem: 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


That thrill is love, 
You must obey it! 


O reckless Mimi, 

You cause an ache 

In my heart till the solid 
Wood must break! 


Shem, I’m sorry, 
But what can I do? 
Already I love him 
Better than you. 


I lived in a dream, 

But when he spoke 

And walked like a mortal, 
My heart awoke. 


| loved you i I 
Was too content! 
How have I earned 
This punishment! 


Now Shem, the battered 
Uncouth shepherd 

Of elephant, zebra, 

Bear and leopard, 


Who came from the dark, 
Is doomed to the dark, 


[9] 
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When the beasts are broken 
And they burn the ark! 


Clown: There stands a fellow 
With a heart of gold; 
But how could you love him, 
So shabby and so old? 


But /’m new and handsome 
And almost human, 

And I feel toward you 

As a man toward a woman! 


[The machinery of the Clown buzzes and he makes a half- 


step.| 


Mimi: These are wonderful 
Words to hear; 
They make me shiver 
With delicious fear! 


Clown: Come down, Mimi, 
I beseech you— 
We'll go walking, 
I will teach you! 


Mimi: Dear Clown, tell me 
How to move— 
I’m only a doll 
In spite of my love! 


[10] 





Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


Does this ecstatic 
Feeling mock me? 
Can it stir me? 
Can it rock me? 


Clown: This is the secret, 
Dear, you must 
Show your lover 
Utter trust! 


[Mimi degins to sway a little on the chair. 


Noah: Oh, better, better 
To stand unstirred 
Waiting in patience 
For the Master’s word! 
Mimi: 1am rocking, swaying 
Toward empty space, 
But far below 


I can see your face! 


Shem: Mimi, beware! 
Be not beguiled 
Toward your destruction, 
Darling child! 


Mimi: 1 am tottering, trembling, 
Filled with dismay, 


[11] 
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Lift your arms, call me! 
I will obey! 


Shem: Beware, beware! 
O wretched Clown, 
Warn her before 
She crashes down! 


Mimi: Iam alive! 
My limbs are numb 
With ecstasy! 
I come, I come! 


Shem: Beware, beware! 
Noah: It is too late! 
[Mimi crashes to the floor in atoms. 


Mimi has chosen 
Her own fate... . 


Shem: My poor little love, 
You are utterly shattered, 
The round face broken, 
The small limbs scattered; 


Your golden hair 
Alone unspoiled— 
Its delicate curls 
Still softly coiled. 


[12] 





Clown: 


Shem: 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


Could I but gather 
That shining part 

Of Mimi . . . hold it 
Close to my heart! 


Would to heaven 
I had been dumb! 
Poor little Mimi, 


Why did she come? 


Poor little doll, 

Why did she fall? 

I never dreamed 

She could move at all! 


Mimi, dreams 

Are bravely spoken, 
Yours came true 

Though you were broken. 


I would give 

My life to capture 
Such a moment’s 
Dizzy rapture! 


Mortal for a moment, 
Spending 

All your courage 
Then the ending! 


[13] 
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Noah: 


Turn away, turn away 
Your eyes from them! 
Watch, keep watching 
The animals, Shem. 


Shield your heart 
From pity and wonder, 
Herd the good beasts 
Scattered yonder. 


For the beginning 
And the end are dark; 
And we have only 
The beasts and the ark. 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


NO SHELTER 
SOPORIFIC 


Last night I dared not turn my head 
And let Sleep ride upon my brain 
Till all that you had done and said 
Lay beaten out like faulty grain. 
And at the tracks of stinging dust 
The courser whinnied in mistrust: 
Sleep would not pace along that way. 


I cut a valley then through mountains 
With every crag a glacier-goad, 

And set a wall of frigid fountains 

Down either side the narrow road; 
And stabbing through the steely spray, 
An eagle curved and cried for day, 
And Sleep shied frantically away. 


With images however strange 

I cannot close you from the range 
Where distantly the dark hooves pound. 
And, in the end, your hands are wound 
White in the clouded mane of Sleep, 
When, down the canyons cold and steep, 
He canters with a chiming neigh. 


[15] 
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HUNTSMAN’S ROUSI 


Never go foraging with such as these, 
Who find their scavenging down any road, 
And feed, like cormorants, in companies, 
From no great want but for a tedious goad 


1. 


Search for your sustenance throughout this maze 
With lithe clean javelins that spring and bound, 
Leaving no spoilage for the pack that strays 
From kill to kill upon the festered ground. 


Range with a level arrow at your shoulder, 
Beating no coverts with suspended breath. 
Stalk with a single mastiff hungrier, bolder, 
Readier, than the bitch of death. 


HOMAGE 


Where once the sun had dragg¢ 1 its humid breath 
Around the world, a long grey creeper twisted. 

A cylinder of darkness, thinly misté 

The world hung lurching to the turn of death 

And as its movement, shuddering, desist¢ 

A tall shape drifted in a shaft of fire, 

Floated to rest upon a jagged spire, 

A rock still crumbling from the last slow tren 

Cold black dust slid downward from his feet 


[16] 





George O’ Neil 


And rattled out upon the stony sheet 
Where silence lifted an eternal streamer. 


Huge and white, this creature that had come 

To stamp the cinder of a ruined star 

Lowered a glaring brow and looked afar, 

Stood frowning on the peak and called therefrom: 


“What perfidy is this? And is there not 

A gesture of obeisance in this place? 

Has all this territory’s term in space 

By whatsoever lived here been forgot?” 

Then something answered in that arid spot. 
The last drop of the sea fell from its ledge, 

Fell in a deep abyss with broken edge, 
Splattered the final word that Earth could say. 


The creature nodded, and he went away. 
George O'Neil 


APRIL 


This is the month Will Shakespeare saw the light, 

And Spring was fairer for the previous night. 

Dawn pinnacled with song a wider sky, 

The immortal breathed within an infant’s cry. 
Grace Hoffman White 


[17] 
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THREE POEMS 


SPRING 


Spring comes sharply through 

The open window. Feet, 

Rushing by on roller skates 

Up the electric street, 

Make noises like a winter-loosened river. 
The little crescent moon is thin and sweet; 
Girl’s voices lift— 

And shiver. 


FLOWERS AT NIGHT 


Always when the evening comes, 
In a lovely line, 

Like roses and chrysanthemums, 
The street lamps bloom 

And shine. 


WORDS 


Now she is gone, 

Like a flight of wild birds, 

And things that were words before 
Are more than words. 


Courage and Loyalty, 
Humor and Pride— 


[18] 











These are the weapons 


She used till she died. 


Love gives life meaning 
In a look, in a breath, 
But never so truly 

Or deeply as death. 


Dorothy Aldis 





Dorothy Aldis 


FOR A MISTY DAY 


There is an ease for me 
In a misty day, 
When the sea is drowned 
And a blind grey 
Thickens on the hills, 
And every sound 
Labors and is lost 
In the ground. 


In the shrouded garden 
Where I pass, 
Flowers dawn slowly 
From the grass, 
Or I can lift my eyes 
And see 
The dim dreaming soul 
Of a tree. 
Charlotte Arthur 


[19] 
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TWO LYRICS 
SONG 


I loved a long time and I loved well. 

Three times the summer changed to fall, and winter 
turned to spring. 

Always I kept going to my painted blue door 

Because I thought I heard my silver door-bell ring. 


I loved a long time, but the hall was always empty. 
I went to my window and looked into the street. 

I grew to hate the faces of the people passing by 

I hated the sound of their hurrying feet. 


My silver bell stopped ringing. I keep my blue door 
locked. 

I’ve learned to make drawings of trees with twisted roots. 

I wear a coat of yellow, the brightest kind of yellow, 

And on my feet I have a pair of red-painted boots 


I sit by my fire when the days are cold. 

I read by the fire and I drink black tea. 

When I look at the leaves in the bottom of the cup, 
A row of jeering monkeys grins at me. 


There'll be a tomorrow as there is a today, 
And God alone knows how many more. 

My yellow coat will wear a long long time, 
And no one has a key to my painted blue door. 


[20] 








Fohn Gillespie 


REQUIEM 


Because my love was left 
Like a poppy in the fall 
Faded red velvet 
Against a gray wall, 
Because my love was blown 
Like a yellow moth at night 
This way and that way 
But never quite right, 
Because my love was shattered 
Like a rose in rain, 
I’l] sing a thousand songs 
Again and again. 

Fohn Gillespie 


NEW ENGLAND SPRING 


Light snows and chilly showers, 

\ veiled sun 

And tardy flowers, 

So through New England’s heart 

Run / ; 

Spring’s bleak and unremitting hours. 


Le Baron Cooke 
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LINES 


The delicate company of telegraph wires 
Frailly banded together, 

Progressing on their tall stilts 

Up hill and down dale 

Endlessly on 

And on. 


The road, 

Slight ribbon clinging 

Closely to the earth’s crust, 

Sedulously and obediently following its eccentricities, 
Hesitating at times at an obstacle, 

Fastidiously skirting a pitfall, 

Wavering but never retreating, 

Bravely surmounting whatever it meets, 

And going endlessly on 

And on. 


Twin strips of steel 

Drawn thin but strong, 

Clean-cut, 

Across the cross-strips of the sleepers, 
Casting a firm even shadow 

On the counter-pattern of wood: 

Less obedient, more obstinate than the road, 
Subjugating, levelling, 

Leaving a smooth green hill 


[22 
22 








Sliced like a cake 

With deep brown wound clean-edged, 
Flinging a rampart across a gulf, 
Leaping a river, 

Undermining a mountain, 

Its slim parallels going 

Endlessly on 

And on. 


Earth, 

Man has meshed you, 

Netted you with his net, 

Criss-crossed you across and across, 
Patterned you according to his wish, 
Subjected you to compass and set-square! 


And you too, sea, he has patterned, 
Plotting algebraic routes 

Whose furrows efface themselves, 
Leaving no indent— 

A more impermanent geometry. 


And you, air 

In your cartography 

He is still diffident, 

Has as yet but traced upon you 
One or two desultory diagrams, 


A few tentative strokes! 


A. S. J. Tessimond 


A. S. F. Tessimond 
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BACK O’ THE YARDS 


Stella Ludovich leaves home each morning 

As the women of the tenements hang out clothes in the 
rank breeze, 

Tossing a greeting to Mrs. O’Brien on the third floor, 

Mrs. Olson on the second and Mrs. Goldstein on the first 

As she speeds downstairs. 

Stella works in a millinery store on State street 

From eight to five o’clock, with an hour for lunch. 

She gets ten dollars a week for stitching linings into hats 

And running errands for the fat Jew who owns the store. 


Someday I'll have 

all these hats— 

and prettier ones, 

she dreams; 

and I'll pay every girl 
who works for me 
fifty dollars a week 
and room and board. 


Each evening at six o’clock Stella climbs wearily 

To the Ludovich flat on the fourth floor, 

Stopping a moment on the porch to look across the court 

At the other porches gazing at each other with obscene 
eyes 

Through the haze of smoke from corncob pipes 

And the stench of offal. 


[24] 


Elizabeth Bialk 


Someday I’ll have a 

house like Mrs. Rockefeller 
McCormick’s, and flowers 
like they got in 

Garfield Park, and a 
husband that looks like 
Richard Dix and smokes 
imported cigarettes 
through a long holder, 

she dreams, 


As she goes into the flat to sit down to a supper of burned 
pork chops and cold potatoes and muddy coffee, 
and answers “yeah” when Mrs. Ludovich asks 
vapidly, “‘Didja have a nice day, Stell?” 


Elizabeth Bialk 


INARTICULATE 


Now spring comes creeping through the skin 

Of winter, dark and damp within. 

Words tread the grass where beauty lies, 

But soon to tree-tops she will rise 

Higher than a rhyme can reach 

And greener than the parts of speech. 
Katherine Newton 
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Let some one else sing the Romance of Industry! 

For I have worked in factories, 

And I have felt the dead and silent empty darkness of 
winter mornings on my eyes, and the snows underfoot; 

And I have known of breathless summer nights, too tired 
to think, too hot to sleep; 

And the slush and mist, gray clouds, fog, and ruthless sun 
of coming and going six days a week all the year. 

Let others chant the Nobility of Labor! 

For I have attained to it, and it is not worth the price 

In blistered hands and aching eyes and wearied brain; 

In vexation that could curse God, and impoten e that 
could bite its veins and howl. 

I had rather tramp all day toward nowhere, 

With rain for a companion, pattering by my side and 
whispering old fragments of broken smoke-dimmed 
tales into my ears; 

And the wind for a dog, to pry into every thicket, spy on 
all wild things, 

And scamper across the shoulders of the hills, 

And bay at every tree. 

Robert O. Fink 


[26] 
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THREE POEMS 
BLACKSMITH ’S SONG 


I forge iron and iron is strong. 
ron is honest when the grain is long. 
I I t wh the grai | 
ron is harsh and obdurate to beat, 
| ] | 1 obdurate to beat 
But it softens when it glows 
As the hard coke blows 
And the bar takes the heat. 
And the | t 
This is the blacksmith’s song. 


I have followed the sea, and my thought has been 
Blue like the sea, and its purple, gold and green. 
My thought has been the sea in its many moods; 
The rocking of the gulls 
Round the old black hulls, 
And the cold drowning wave, and the moon that 
broods, : 


And the blows, the squalls, and the shimmer and sheen. 


I have lived in the desert, and been its brown 
Immutable soul that holds the mountains down 
And keeps its skyward face forever meditative, 
And the sun forever beating, 
And the banded sheep bleating, 
And the bees droning hiveward in the eve. 
I have kept the desert separate from town. 


> 


27] 
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The sea is cold and treacherous and wild and long. 
And the sea is luring. 
Tron is strong! 
The desert is immutable and steadfast and beautiful. 
The desert is loving. 
Tron is strong! 
This is the blacksmith’s song 


I have not feared the desert, its beauty, the sea’s length. 
Shall I fear the iron, 
Its harshness, its strength? 
Iron is strong! 
This is the blacksmith’s song 


ANOTHER IMMORAL SEASON 


Hearken awhile! 

The world puts forth 

An unaccountable small noise. 
Surely the grass is growing, 
Surely the leaves unfold. 


A new moon comes radiant, 

And the earth laughs 

And shakes her wild triumphant hai: 
In the eyes of the moon. 


Oh, this gallant confidence 
In the austere face of autumn! 
She with her banners, 


[28] 


Robert Roe 


Her long brown pennons, 

Her burgees of scarlet and stiff gold 

That flutter and droop and march sternly 
Into the frozen long lakes of winter! 


In the darkness of its wisdom 
I hear the sea on the shore 
Thunder its long applause. 


RECEIP1 
It is sweet to be loved. 
The white roses by the tall window 
Turned in the moonlight, 
Swayed in the breeze that brought me their fragrance. 
You, like a dark rose, 
Turned in the dusky room 
And my mouth caught your breath’s sweetness 
Blown on the passion of your words. 
It 1s sweet to be loved. 


It is dear to perceive 


I low you are 


like spicy crisp violets 
And to know I am loved 


While our supple and pliant young bodies are one. 


It is dear to be loved. 
It is painfully dear to perceive 
How you are like odorous dusky rose 


Dancing in the moonlight 


[29] 
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That invades my decorous old-fashioned room, 
And your hair, like leaves, flutters on your neck 
Until you skip into my bed and my arms 

Like a rose tossed to a lover. 


In the dimness, in the quietude, 

In the sleeping solitude of the town, 
In your quiet breathing, 

Some holiness descends upon me 
And I whisper a song to your sleep: 


Oh who would marry a moonbeam 
Save he were a star? 

Oh who would marry the seafoam 
Save he were the moon? 

In the heart of a flower 

Only a bee can sleep. 

Who dare espouse a torrent 

But a swift bright trout? 


A man may not mate with an odor of flowers— 
It must be a south wind. 

A man may not marry a fountain, 

And there are no more gods. 


I visited an abandoned playground of gods, 
And there in the dark I heard a river rushing 
Down the tilted floor of the valley, 

And afar off the noise of waters falling 

From the heights. 


[30] 


Robert Roe 


I was drowned in the noise of waters 

Sc love comes to you, rushes to you. 
You are like a valley in high mountains 
That the gods love and favor. 

And sweetly you sleep 


[It is sweet to be loved. 


So to awake in the dawn, 
With blue steal 
} 


As the temper creeps on dark steel 


ing upon the sky 


Turning it radiant. 

So to awake in the dawn, 

Calm and so peaceful, 

With the sound of the slow fishermen 
Home from the night and the sea, 

With the soft-booted tread of the fishermen 
Returned from the restless dark sea 

Filling the streets. 

It is sweet to have loved and to wake in the dawn 
Calm, rested, contented and sure 

It is life to have loved. 


Wives and mistresses bring to their lovers and husbands 
Immortality in offspring. 

You have brought me memories forever, 

Songs fore 

It is life to be loved 

You have given me life! 


Robert Roe 
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COMMENT 


BOOKS AND TOMORROW 


HE Norwegian-American novelist, O. E. Rolvaag, says 

that he could do without banks and bakeries, shoeshops 
and clothing stores and automobiles; and even, though 
reluctantly, without music and painting and sculpture— 
but never without books. 


For literature is life: life condensed, life intens ; life distorted, per- 
haps, but nevertheless life. What else could liter ature be? 
Life makes books; they in turn make life. The book of today shape 


the life of the man of tomorrow more permanently than any other force 





Yes, yes—all very true; and of course it is the duty of 
every literary man, as of every other tradesman, to prove 
his own trade indispensable. But in reading the above 
orthodoxies I am moved to a few heterodox reflections. | 
would play the role of devil’s advocate for a few pages, and 
question the sanctity of books, this cumulative candidate 
for the halo. 

Books, we may need to be reminded, are a comparatively 
recent institution. The geological ages got along without 
them, and whatever picture-writing primitive man was 
guilty of he entrusted not to perishable fibres, but to the 
rock-walls of his cave. Yet the gradually molding earth 
and the developing race progressed during those silent 
millennia with a steady power and a cosmic faith which 
nothing could distract or divert—not heat or cold, storms 
or sunny weather, drought, famine or pestilence, not wild 


[32] 


Books and Tomorrow 


beasts or cunning tribal enemies, or fearsome gods im- 
agined and even portrayed. 

Many arts were indispensable to man before he ever 
thought of writing a book. First, perhaps, painting and 
sculpture—the very caves he lived in a million years ago 
reveal his beautiful colored drawings and his granite- 
carved animals to our astonished modern eyes. Next, 
architecture, when canvas became inadequate and shelter 
must be devised in the open. Pottery, wood-carving, the 
shaping and molding of vessels for daily use, the working 
of metals for ornament, and for the tools of peace or war, 
the weaving of garments from fibres of plants or hair of 
beasts—all these were the fundamental arts of primitive 
culture. And through them all, accompanying them all, 
ran the rhythms of song—poetry speaking in music and 
setting the daily processes—work-processes or thought- 
processes—to a tune. 

The utterances of wisdom, the rhythmic runes of song— 
surely they began, surely they moved men and tribes of 
men before ever the signs were devised wherewith to write 
them down, and thereby signal the future to revere and 
build upon the past. Picture-signs for things and ideas, 
each one standing for a word; and more abstract signs for 
the sounds which emerge from the human throat and com- 
bine into language, each sign, each letter, standing for a 
single impulse of the voice—these marvellous inventions 
made possible the first books. If we refuse this title to the 
brief early records burned into clay or carved in stone and 
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so preserved for us through the centuries, then the first 
books were scrolls of bark or fibre or the skin of a beast, 
inscribed by a sharp instrument or brush dipped in some 
dark stain. And when paper was first made in China, and 
afterwards in Europe, the process was essentially the same 
—a process slow, laborious and costly, which made books a 
precious rarity, to be hoarded and passed around among 
the erudite few. 

In other words, through all the ages until, and even 
beyond, the invention of printing, the world had to get on 
without books—save for the lettered few in their colleges 
and libraries, who passed on to kings and courts remote 
rumors of ancestral wisdom and poetry, of deeds and 
customs of the past in war and peace. Rarely was king or 
courtier interested enough, or instructed enough, to read a 
book; and for most people books simply did not exist. 

What were the compensations? Well, people did their 
own thinking and dreaming, or took the thoughts and 
dreams of parents and neighbors by word of mouth. They 
received unpleasant news long after from tardy travelers. 
They memorized wisdom and poetry from utterances of 
priest or troubadour. They lived more intensely in their 
own little circle, their own little period. They found out 
for themselves, and made for themselves, whatever devices 
and customs they possessed for comfortable living. Life 
was slower and narrower through the bookless ages, but 
was it less provocative of original independent action in 
the individual human brain? 
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Perhaps our own age—this age of a million printing- 
presses, is yet more bookless than we realize. The great 


g 
of the 


majority, the men and women who do the work 
world and whose votes carry our elections—how many of 
them ever open a book? Or if by chance they do, how 
many of the so-called books they open add anything to 
their store of wisdom and beauty? The publishers, always 
disinterested, are trying to tempt them into the literary 
fold, but when they succumb to a best seller of ready- 
made romance, how rarely is the bait that tempts them 
worthy to be called a book! The widespread innocence of 
literature remains unimpaired. 

And not only the crowd is bookless—that profanum 
oulgus whom the poet may no longer despise. Certain 
authors I know avoid other men’s books like the plague, 
and the most daringly original poet on our list collects 
books but never profanes their insides by reading them. 
Indeed, with any poet his own book must represent a com- 
promise, a necessary concession to the customs of his age. 
Of course he ought to chant his songs on the highroad, or 
at the hearth-stone, or over the radio, or into the gramo- 
phone; for their rhythm, their vocal tune, cannot be pre- 
sented on the printed page. But, knowing that the 
foolishly preoccupied world will not pause to heed his 
voice, he must needs get a printer and binder for the mere 
words of his song, and despairingly hope that a million 


purchasers, from now till Doomsday, will read his rhythms 
aright. 
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No doubt the irreverent and unaccountable world will 
go on progressing, regardless of books open or shut. The 
past cannot quite get a strangle-hold upon us, nor tradition 
become sanctified into law, so long as the millions lift their 
eyes to the cinema and lend their ears to the radio. We 
may be approaching another bookless age, when art will 
have to present life in action rather than in print to an 
audience watching and listening-in from far-away invisible 
living-rooms. 

“Life makes books; they in turn make life,” says Mr. 
Rolvaag. Yes, books have had their day, and we must 
still grant them certain virtues, but who will predict what 
shall “shape the life of the man of tomorrow”? H. M. 


THE POETRY OF PAUL \V ALERY 


The rich fullness and enigmatic obscurity of the verse of 
Stéphane Mallarmé, the apparently light but funda 
mentally profound gait of the writings of Arthur Rimbaud, 
the beautifully rhythmical lyricism of the poetry and even 
the prose of the enigmatic Baudelaire; together with an 
additional originality of the most elusive sort, and the 
searching penetration of one of the most intricate of con 
temporary philosophers—these form the essentials of the 
poetry of Paul Valéry. In its voluntary obscurity the 
verse of the author of Charmes thus epitomizes the art of 
the Symbolists, those craftsmen of the nineties, the days 
of Valéry’s youth, just as a fragment of the thinnest, most 
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tenderly colorful, and, despite appearances, most enduring 
Chinese silk may be the masterpiece of an art often too 
casually deemed futile. Consequently, one can easily see 
how paradoxical are those who would link the name of 
Valéry with that of poésie pure, poetry which has only 
beauty of sound. Not one line, not one word ever written 
by the successor of Anatole France to the Academy is 
without meaning, though its real significance be hidden in 
the most involved yet the most beautifully decorated maze 
of rhetoric ever perpetrated. 

Valéry is undoubtedly the greatest modern artist in 
French verse, and, in the opinion of many critics, one of 
the greatest poets France has ever had. But he has one 
fault, no doubt—his poetry is philosophy and his phi- 
losophy is poetry. Just as he has slighted Anatole France, 
he will in turn be attacked (and is already beginning to 
feel this) by men who would keep philosopher and poet 
forever apart. He never divided prose from poetry, as he 
never did ecstasy from meditation. Though many, like 
me, do not blame him for this, few who study his work are 
able to overlook the fact. His philosophical masterpiece, 
M. Teste, is brilliantly poetical; and his verse may be en- 
joyed as much for its philosophical motive as for its 
beauty. 

This philosopher-mathematician, then (verse, says he, 
is only a hobby in his case), has crystallized the art of the 
symbolists into three volumes of verse, two of which are 


generally accepted as being among the immortal master- 
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pieces of the French language. Chronologically, d/bum de 
Vers Anciens is the first but the least important of the 
three, being the production of a twenty-year-old mind 
under the direct and overshadowing influence of Mallarmé. 
A collection of rather flat sonnets in which the later 
artistry of the poet is lacking, it does not seem to me of 
interest even as a youthful document. Immediately after 
the publishing of this volume, or at least of the last poems 
which are contained in it, Valéry gave himself over to deep 
philosophical study and published two essays, both of 
great importance in his development and valuable con- 
tributions to philosophical literature—La Soirée avec M. 
Teste and /’Introduction a la Méthode de Léonard de Vinci 
(later republished in his book Variety). These ended the 
first part of his literary life, and, so far as the public was 
concerned, he dropped out of sight in 1896, the year of the 
death of Mallarmé. 

Almost twenty years of work as a civil servant of the 
French government did not prevent the slow ripening of 
Paul Valéry’s extraordinary mind. By 1913 when André 
Gide induced his friend to take up poetry once again, it 





had developed into a formidable creative organ. La 5 
Parque, the longest of Valéry’s poems, which he dedicated 
to Gide, is a masterly symphony, an epic composition in 
three movements the subject of which is a struggle be 
tween the body and the soul. It was this poem which 
brought public attention back to Valéry, when he pub 


lished it in 1917 after four full years of work in the forging 
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of it. Immediately, and simultaneously with the rise of 
Marcel Proust, its author rose to the first rank among 
living French poets, a rank soon to be corroborated by the 
reception given his next book of poems, Charmes, and his 
election to the Academy. 

This latest volume, presenting the work of his mature 
years, many consider his most important offering. And 
doubtless, though all the poems it contains are not greater 
than La Feune Parque, at least two of them, Le Cimetiére 
Marin and Fragments du Narcisse, are the most beautiful 
and the most powerful of Valéry’s poems, and two of the 
most important works of French literature. 

The Fragments du Narcisse seems to be Valéry’s inter- 
pretation of the poet’s attitude toward his art. There is 
of course no doubt that in remodeling the legend of 
Narcissus the writer had somewhat in mind, if not the poet 
and his poetry, at least the inspiration and the final result. 
What else, after all, could the following lines mean except 
his lament that his poetry cannot reach the beauty of his 
original idea ? 

Mais que ta bouche est belle en ce muet blasheme! 

O semblable! . . . Et pourtant, plus parfait que moi-méme, 

Ephémére immortel, si clair devant mes yeux, 

Pales membres de perles, et ces cheveux soyeux, 

Faut-il qu’a peine aimés, l’ombre les obscurcisse, 

Et que la nuit déja nous divise, 6 Narcisse, 

Et glisse entre nous deux le fer qui coupe un fruit! 
And these obscure Alexandrines, in the three fragments of 
the poem which Valéry purposes some day to connect and 
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finish, take us through the coming of Narcissus to the 
water, his admiration of himself, and his final grief when 
night falls and he no longer sees his image. These episodes 
are easily identified with the birth of man, the development 
of his mind and its life achievement: 

J'aime ... F'aime! . . . Et qui donc peut aimer autre chose 

Que soi-méme? .. . 

Toi seul, 6 mon corps, mon cher corps, 

Je t'aime, unique objet qui me défends des morts! 
Then comes death, the night; intrinsically the reflection of 
Narcissus is there as much as ever, but he is no longer 
capable of seeing it. 

In the numerous stanzas of his Le Cimetidre Marin, his 
most beautiful and perhaps most important poem, Valéry 
looks at the cemetery where his parents are buried, where 
he too will soon lie: 

Ce toit tranquille, od marchent des colombes, 

Entre les pins palpite, entre les tomb 
And he thinks of death, of immortality; he doubts, he dis- 
believes: 

Et vous, grande ame, espérez-vous ur if 

Qui n‘aura plus ces couleurs de mensongs 

Qu’aux yeux de chair l’onde et |’or font ici? 

Chanterez-vous quand serez vaporeuse? 

Allez! Tout fuit! Ma présence est poreuss 

La sainte impatience meurt aussi! 
There is a voluptuousness in the fact that when he is no 
more alive, he will be in the ground on which he is now 
standing: 
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Comme le fruit se fond en jouissance, 

Comme en deélice, il change son absence 

Dans une bouche oti sa forme se meurt, 

Je hume ici ma future fumée, 

Et le ciel chante a l’Ame consumée 

Le changement des rives en rumeur. 
But he does not feel any compassion for the dead: their 
lot is not the worst; not theirs the gnawing worm, but the 
poet’s. He is about to lament; he changes his mind and 
finishes on a note of hope, in a chant of life: 

Le vent se léve! . . . Il faut tenter de vivre! 


L‘air immense ouvre et referme mon livre, 
La vague en poudre ose jaillir des rocs! 


Envolez-vous pages tout éblouies! 
Rompez, vagues! Rompez d’eaux réjouies 


Ce toit tranquille of picoraient des focs! 


Harold F. Salemson 


REVIEWS 
A POET-PHILOSOPHER 

The Bare Hills, by Yvor Winters. Four Seas Co. 

Probably the last thing Yvor Winters would care to have 
me call him isa mystic. If | were to do So, it would be not 
at all according to the interpretation he himself puts upon 
mysticism, but in the meaning that he expresses himself 
only to a higher grade of intelligence or to the especially 
initiated. Something of the mystic in this meaning is in 
his work—the feeling below the feeling which persists in 


many of his poems 
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Not for this author is death a lovely adventure. He is 
full of the horror of death and the pain of history, as 
indeed anyone must be who thinks sincerely. Yet he 
transforms the ugly face of truth to a macaberesque 
beauty which is appealing in its very starkness. I should 
like to quote more than I may of the lines in The Bare 
Hills, his latest book—such as this music from The Jm- 
palpable Void: 

And his vision 

Drifts from the place 
Where the lawn was, 
Where dew was the sea 

Having the breadth of vision which comes from his not 
being a one-language man (his translations from the 
French and the Spanish and other tongues are distin 
guished), Mr. Winters is able to measure and codrdinate 
racial literatures and to acquire a subtle apprehending of 
values. He has been misunderstood and passed over as an 
imagist—as a poet without a discernible philosophy. But 
he has a very distinct philosophy, which is primarily 

J t ‘ I 
intuitive, arrived at through direct experience and feeling, 
only secondarily through logic. Imagist or not, he pictures 
characters, whether of men or of animals, faultlessly. Here 
is a small animal, irrepressible life in youth—he calls the 
poem April: 

The little goat 

crops 

new grass lying down 
leaps up eight inches 
into air and 








Poet-philosopher 


lands on four feet. 
Not a tremor 


solid in the 


spring and serious 
he walks away. 

And here is Mr. Winters’ philosophy—for his poetry and 
his philosophy cannot be reviewed apart. He postulates a 
Deity, the Universe: matter, but not matter as diverse 
from mind, which are one and the same—Limitation, the 
converse of Space or Nothingness. This Deity is alive, 


incessantly alive. Physicists define his movements in 
terms of forces—a a but a fairly good one. These 
different forces, by blocking each other in various w ays, 


produce certain w rhirlpool which maintain themselves for 
T 


eriods of time. Time is nothing but a function of any 


1 


such whirlpool or organism, including the Deity himself, 
whereas Eierniiy is a function of Infinity, or nothingness.) 
A poem from Transition (not in this book) presents this 
phase of the matt 


Through the long winter 
ights when every 

beast turns steaming 

in his sleep I 

lie alone an eddy 

fixed, alive with 

change that is not 

I: slow torture 

this to lic and hold to 

mind against the stream 

with nought to 

seize on: the bed tremble 

to my blood, I break 
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the night, I break 

the soundless flow, I 

cry and turn and the cold 

gathers round my 

hands and thickened 

brain: a girl lay naked 

in my bed with 

cold small arms and 

wept. The humming tongue 

burrows the nightwind 

of the nightingale 

that comes no more. 

Mind, in this poem, is simply the form of the eddy, and 
b d 4 
will vanish with the cessation of that particular motion, 
with the death of the body, when the motion (more im 
portant than the mere physical content of the motion, 
which is continually coming and going) will be reabsorbed. 
According to Mr. Winters, then, the mind is a relationship, 
| 

not a thing. And in this it is like a work of art. 

Now this leaves man in a double position: the mystical 
relationship with God, in which he visualizes himself as 
non-man, but which is realized perfectly only in death; and 
the moral situation as man, as something created by and 
contained in God, but nevertheless distinct from God, and 
unable to attain God. It is this realization of oneself as 
man and non-God that drives one to the madness of 
hysterical mysticism or the discipline of art. Art functions 
for Mr. Winters as a moral discipline. For him the only 
godhead left for man is the evaluation and renunciation of 
life, through the practice of art and philosophy. This state 
of renunciation marks the end of the second section of his 
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book, in the poem called Man Regards Eternity in Aging: 
Now rotting Time again leaves bare the god. 


The other phases of this attitude are most evident prob- 
ably in the following poems: Nocturne, which presents life 
in a state of trance, the mystical relation; Quod Tegit 
Omnia, the state of becoming, of acquiring life, beginning 
with nothing: 

The poet 
mounts into the spring, 
upon his tongue the taste of 
air becoming body: is 
embedded in this crystalline 
precipitate of Time. 


Mazda Wake, the state of one who is suddenly stripped of 
emotional surroundings, and is brought face to face with 
the naked and “inanimate” god: 


Hard chair and table 
skeleton of feelings 

carved away by glassy light 
condensed in 

grief the old man 

walks beside the bed or 
lifts the flame-pure sheet 

to see this 

woman: jagged grip on Space 
deposited by life 

a thought made visible 

in wrinkle upon wrinkle 
not to be forgotten 


but now done and gritty 
gathered at his feet. 
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The same state may be attained (it is the next thing to 
madness, and a state to avoid) through metaphysical con- 
centration. 

In The Streets, the first third deals with the departure 
from the anthropomorphic deity of the gospels and the 
Jews; the second third, with the approach to the mystical 
unity with deity; the third, with the abandonment of the 
attempt, and the refusal to attempt to placate or join a 
deity of a moral level lower than human. I think Hart 
Crane must have had in mind this bit from The Street 
when he accused Yvor Winters of being “witty about 
God” and “‘Laforguian in the street-car line.” In inten 
tion, at least, nothing was ever more de sperate ly serious: 

I met God in the street-car, but I could not 
pray to him, and we were both 
embarrassed. 

I have said that this author’s poetry could not be re 
viewed apart from his philosophy. I might qualify this. 
There are poems of great charm in this volume which need 
no philosophical explaining. Many who read them will 
enjoy beauty without of necessity analyzing it. 

Mr. Winters has the art to set aside the unnecessary 
word, the art to cut emotion into sharp intaglii. Strong 
winds blow through The Bare Hills, a book inspiring in its 
absolute originality. To some readers it will signify mer 
austerity. Others will find tenderness, as they find it in 
the gigantic conflict of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, or in the fateful tones of Brahms’ Tragi: 
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Overture. Important and remarkable, it may be better 
understood in France than in America, for Frenchmen are 
not afraid of the dark. Yvor Winters cannot complain if, 
after some of the sophisticated cadences of today have died 
out, Time, the flow of which is almost a physical sensation 
of pain to him, but Time in the only conception the 
average person has of it, brings these sculptured poems to 
a place in what men call the future. Agnes Lee Freer 


A NEW POET 


Hale’s Pond, by James Whaler. Harold Vinal. 

In these days one seldom sees a first book of verse by a 
poet quite unknown, for most poets begin in the magazines, 
and there, for better or worse, acquire some kind of a 
reputation. And it is a rare sensation indeed to open such 
an unheralded first book upon poems of unusual beauty 
and power. For once, the blurb on the Vinal jacket 
scarcely oversteps the truth, though the name of Robert 
Frost might better have been left out of it, since the two 
poets have little in common except New England. 

Mr. Whaler’s book contains six narrative poems, ranging 
in length from about two hundred to seven hundred lines; 
and ranging in mood from the grim humor of Bi// Sayres 
and Monsieur Pipereau, through the gayer laughter of 
YFordan, and the high adventurous beauty of Runaway, to 
the tragic passion of Hale’s Pond. 

Runaway, perhaps the most mature of the poems, opens 


the book. It is the story of a farm boy, the son of rigid 
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earth-bound tongue-tied parents who work him into 
hatred—hatred of them and their life, and of the chores to 
which his boyhood is bound day after day and season after 
season. 

My winter hate was solid—a poisonous ball; 

My summer hate was smoldering-lyrical. 

We follow the lad’s gradual escape into beauty—the 
death of the hard-minded, hard-fisted parents; his life with 
the more human guardian whose saw-mill engaged him, 
but not with the old slavery, leaving time for school; the 
lessons, the fight with Gus—never was a boys’ slugging- 
match more fiercely drawn; the waking from unconscious- 
ness, the bath at the spring, the beauty of the moon 

Forget not, Moon, on earth I am your lover. 
Goddess or god, whatever you may be, 
Love me this night until I reach the sea! 
And then we have a vision of marching feet over the road 
to the sea—forty lines ending with these: 
Feet stung to madness by Katahdin’s moon, 
Feet flung in gladness over the last duns 
Before the sea-walls open their loud doors; 
Feet of the trapper from the northern moors; 
Feet of the lost, feet of the vagabond 
At last my feet tramp-tramping from Hale’s Pond! 
And the railroad, the top of the freight to freedom 
So I scaled that dark 
Into a hurricane of spit and spark, 


Hooking my belly to a foot-way’s grit 
Now on to the Infinite! 
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It is a pity to tell the story thus, one leaves out so much 
—the boy’s bitter yearning toward his old unhappy home, 
for example; his bewildered perceptions of beauty in cruel 
nature; his passion of joy to match the earlier passion of 
hate. But perhaps I have given a hint of the vigor, the 
vividness, the imaginative intensity, and the unity and 
shapeliness of this narrative of soul-hunger, of awakening 
and escape. 

The varied rhythms of Hale’s Pond are not so sure a 
proof of this poet’s control of his technique, but through 
the heavy shadows of its tragic story fall bright gleams of 
beauty. Here, for instance, is a passage showing what 
happens to a deserted house: 


Houses that men renounce submit to love 
A life restorative 

With you, sun-instituted brotherhood, 
Freemasonry of summer, rain, and wood. 
Begin your rites with the resurrection-shroud 
Of secret foxfire; then let winds repeat aloud 
Initiatory idioms of cloud; 

Let fiddler-ferns beat time at ruined doors 
Till birch-maids dance the ruin out of floors; 
I et stately willow-herbs convene the bees: 
And by the fireplace anemones 


And spiders—let them compass new geometries. 

The other poems, three of them more or less humorous, 
are not so good as these, but they show a certain com- 
petence. The heavy-drinking prohibitioner Jordan who 
turns into a lady before the eyes of the astonished lumber- 
jacks; poor impecunious old Bill Sayres digging for jewels 
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in an empty grave; the engaging Monsieur Pipereau who 
charmed both rats and women; the lovely Lady of 
Katahdin deep in her woods—these we must leave for 
interested readers of the book to discover. All these are of 
Maine, but not too narrowly of Maine. The poet’s praise 


of 


Hale’s Pond, like the blue lines 

Of a great heron poised upon the pines, 
may serve the reader for any other wood-embowered sheet 
of water. 

I hear a bank of solitary bells 

Kissing like lips of water over shells 

Only the breathing of Hale’s Pond beside 

The moon-faint body of a brook, his bride. 

And having returned to Hale’s Pond, we may as well end 
this brief word of appreciation with a few lines from the 
end of it: 

I tell you, world, I that am near the end, 

No golden sun-bird like the voice of a friend, 

No mountain-mirror like an old friend’s eyes, 

No intricate philosophy so wise 

As silence dared and shared when two friends part 
Like an old song in everybody’s heart, 

Like homeward thoughts of spring that speed the birds 
Like precious echoes bosomed in old words. 

Mr. Whaler begins well; we shall watch his future work 
with special interest. H.M 


CHISELED SONG 


The Pale Woman, by Sara Bard Field. William Edwin 
Rudge, New York. 
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Here is a book whose cumulative effect is stronger than 
any single poem in it. It reveals gradually a personality 
delicate, sensitive, and womanly powerful—a personality 
whose high experiences of joy and sorrow are expressed 
with a fine emotional reserve in a technique firmly con- 
trolled. There is never any looseness or carelessness, and 
never any sentimental slopping over. And among these 
fifty poems there is none without adequate motive and 
method, while a number are very moving and beautiful. 
Here, for example, is Wind and Water: 

Blow, blow, ye wild winds four, 
And rise, ye torn tides three; 

But do not blow against my door, 
Or rise where I can hear or see. 

For I am weary of things that weep, 
Rising and falling, never to sleep. 
Tortured I am by things that cry, 
Rising and falling, never to die. 

And here is the fifth of a series of elegies for a “young 

son”’ who died in an accident at seventeen: 
1 am glad no heavy folds of clay 
Cling to your body for a shroud, 
Or I might sit there all the dragging day 
With my head bowed, 
rhinking your grave fastened you to the clod, 
While I sat looking down at narrow sod. 
I am glad your ashes, blown on high, 
Were wrapped in wind for a shroud, 
Now I must watch for you in the sky 
A star! a lightning flash! a cloud! 
Only the path of planet or sun 
Is wide enough for your feet to run. 
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Though many of the poems reflect the shadow of this 
disaster, the spirit of the book is not mournful—the poet’s 
philosophy accepts sorrow as part of the incredible beauty 
of life. And the rapture of that beauty is expressed in love 
songs, poems of nature, etc. This one, Beauty Endures, 
has a fine exaltation: 

The spring is here. . . . The spring is flying. 
Buds are bursting. No one grieves: 

Summer is born when spring is dying. 
Beautiful as buds are leaves. 

Summer is here. . . . The summer is creeping 
Scarlet stain in her emerald bed. 


Autumn awakes when summer is sleeping. 
Beautiful as green is red. 


Autumn is here. . . . Oh, the autumn is banished. 
Birds fly over. Leaves let go. 

Winter appears when autumn has vanished. 
Beautiful as leaves, the snow, 


The winter is here. . . . Now winter is sliding 
Down the mountain in foamy suds. 

Spring will burst in where winter is hiding. 
Beautiful as snow are buds, 

As a title, The Pale Woman seems inadequate, for the 
woman suggested by these poems is not pale, and the 
poems are vari-colored and full of intense life. The three 
we have quoted may give an idea of the singing quality, the 
variety of mood, and the richness of womanly character 
and experience lyrically revealed in this volume. 

Undoubtedly its beauty and unity are enhanced by the 
exquisitely appropriate setting which Mr. Rudge has given 
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it. Fortunate the poet who has a master-ty pographer for 
a publisher! -such absolute taste as is shown here in every 
detail carries an aroma like old wine, so that the reader’s 
delight in the feast becomes at once glamorous. Mrs. 
Field’s finely chiseled poems are all the finer for being 
offered in a setting of marvellous, indeed, truly imagi- 
native perfection, H. M 


CELTIC-SLAVIC BEASTS 


Creatures, by Padraic Colum. With drawings by Boris 

Artzybasheff. Macmillan Co. 

Padraic Colum has gathered both strange and familiar 
beasts into his menagerie. Together with swallow, hum- 
mingbird, ass, aquarium fish, crow, jackdaw, and pigeon, 
we find monkey, snake, bison, macaw, vulture, hornet, 

2 quetzal-bird,” and condor. On the one hand 

e have the fragile dewy legend of David ap Gwillam at 

a mass of the birds: 

lke Thrush, the Lark, and chief the Nightingale, 

With one small bird whose name I do not ken, 

Offered a Mass; the little bird was clerk, 

At intervals he struck his silver bell, 
On the other hand we have three wild exotic hunting 
scenes—Minoan, Celtic, and Indian—full of a strange and 
fatal mystery: 
Che fawn shows her moonray grace; she moves with her head upraised 


he cord is strained in his grasp. To meet that shaft she has come. 


Out of this assembly of animals Mr. Colum has tried to 
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those “angels of foulness,” the vultures: 
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call the subtle elusive spirit of their lives. He has striven 
on every page to capture some of the secret unfathomed 
wisdom of the brute. He seems to know that he is follow- 
ing in 2 long-established tradition, since he resorts to very 
surprising devices to be original. For the animal “char- 
acter,” as a literary genre, has not been added to in our day 
with much success. The examples of Aesop, LaFontaine, 
Swift, and even Kipling have attracted very few writers. 
When Mr. Colum started two courses were open to him: 
the old legends and fables might be entirely recast, with a 
new insight brought to each; or an attempt might be made 
at a series of portraits, each one a bright piece of decora- 
tion. He has followed the second course. Relying on bits 
of history and science, he has attempted to define for each 
bird and beast a quaint character. The result is that they 
are, in most cases, merely ornaments. While some of the 
poems are highly effective ornaments, thoroughly delightful 
and surprising, others seem perfunctory, as if made to 
order to fill the book or to furnish texts for Boris Artzy- 
basheff’s effective but very un-Celtic drawings. 

It is a pity that this should be so, for there are many 
marks of real invention in Creatures. Repeatedly a mem- 
orable phrase is struck. The crows are “ blackness in dark- 
ness flying.” The aquarium fish, “most rootless of all 
beings,” is “‘mold-colored like the leaf long fallen. 
pigeons, preening like odalisques on the pavement “with 
feet pomegranate-stained,” contrast dramatically with 


























Celtic-Slavic Beasts 


Foul-feathered and scald-necked, 
They sit in evil state; 
Raw marks upon their breasts 
As on men’s wearing chains. 
But the overstressed decoration in the poems takes away 
the appealing sympathy ‘they must have if the poet’s 
purpose is to be fulfilled. That purpose presumably is to 
shape out of these poems some insight into a world which 
no science or imagination will ever reveal to us wholly. 
We should feel that it is not merely a world of petted ease 
and toy beauty but a dark domain of hunger, evasion, and 
hatred for man. The great animal writers always make us 
feel the reality of such a hunted existence. Mr. Colum’s 
animals are undecided whether they should be creatures of 
breath and life, or only bright enamelled ornaments. Ina 
way he seems to acknowledge this: 
No more entrance, but stay entranced, 
Held by a lure that mocks your skies, 
A lure was in King Midas’ gardens 
To lift your heart and fill your eyes! 
The scale is too small, the motive too perfunctory. There 
is a hint of material for a true book of beasts in this 
volume, but the artificial novelty and stylization obscure 


it. Morton Dauwen Zabel 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Butterflies of Taiwan and Other Fantasies, by Janet B. 
Montgomery McGovern. D. Appleton & Co. 
In this book Mrs. McGovern has used her intimate 
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knowledge of Japan to tell with singular vividness typical 
or exceptional stories of Japanese life in this period of 
transition from the old to the newer ways. The stories are 
whimsical, fanciful or poignant; and though the medium— 
a too-unrhythmical free verse—is nearer prose than 
poetry, yet now and then the tales attain poetry of spirit 
and atmosphere through sheer beauty of feeling and 
motive in the interpretation of strange or noble incident. 
This is true of The Spark from the Engine, The Gold Piece, 
The Stone Lantern, Fingers of God, and especially of that 
exquisitely heroic tragedy of a changing world, White Iris. 


Penny Show, by Mary Carolyn Davies. Henry Harrison. 

This, the fourth volume of serious poems by Mrs. 
Davies, but unfortunately not the best, shows the dangers 
of prolific production. Even when her poetry is too facile 
she has a warmth and humanity that make her worthy of 
attention. In spite of its ninety-five entries the book 
seems to have been compiled with haste and the meters 
are often trivial. The illustrations by Herbert Fouts are 
very decorative. 


The Eel and Other Poems, by Evan Morgan. Brentano’s. 

Mr. Morgan is a member of the British nobility and a 
friend of Robert Nichols and Aldous Huxley. The title 
of this book was recently given much publicity by Alfred 
Noyes and the editors of The Forum, whose extravagant 
praise almost obliterated the frail and mediocre poem. 
All of the verses in the volume are singularly uninspired. 
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NEWS NOTES 


~m 


Edgar Lee Masters announces the birth of a son, who arrived in Kansas 
City on the third of February, and adds that out of gratitude he is “ pay- 
ing a hecatomb of roosters to Aesculapius.” He pours upon the altar of 
Calliope the following libation: 


ce 


“So then the storm-swift Iris left the throne 

Of Saturn’s son, and, leaping to the thread 

Of iron, greeted Echo; and the twain 

Sped with the morning light across the land 

Of corn and cattle till they reached the isle 

’ Of many-towered Manhatta. There they found 
t Masters with Nestor; and addressing him 

With winged words announced: ‘Far in the West, 
Where Brigham Young and Jesse James abode 

: And where John Brown sharked up his resolutes, 
: A son is born to you. Arise and buy 

3. A drink for Nestor.” Masters than arose, 

rs And, taking Nestor by the arm, repaired 

For some synthetic nectar, Both drank deep, 
While Nestor of the fluent word was dumb 

Amid the roaring eloquence of his friend. 

k As when in spring a brook that through the cold 
Of winter has purled on despite the ice, 

Is overwhelmed by floods that from the thaw 

re Of Phoebus flows, and rushing down makes dumb 
The brook that made sweet music ere the storm 
Of ice-delivered water drowned his voice, 


— _r 





S. So did the voice of Masters overwhelm 

a The senile chatter of the Pylian king.” 

| Iliad—Book XXV 

r Poetry having proudly announced a prize of $500 to be awarded next 
? November, as the largest award, short of the Pulitzer Prize, which any 
nt poet might hope for, is now obliged to give way on the financial bench in 
n. favor of its ambitious young friendly rival, Pa/ms. 

d The March number of Palms announces “a prize of $1,000 to be 


awarded the best poem by a subscriber, published during the coming 
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year in Palms. Judges will be Witter Bynner, L. A, G. Strong, and a 
third, to be announced later.” 

We submit that this is a grand way to make all the poets subscribe! 
But we warn them that “the coming year” aforesaid is only the six 
months from next October to March, for Pa/ms furls up its leaves from 
April to September. So only a few subscriber-poets can get in. 

The Bynner Undergraduate Poetry Prize of $150, to be adjudged this 
year by Marjorie Seiffert, Mark Van Doren and the donor, will be 
awarded also under the auspices of Pa/ms; the Anne Bremer Prize of $100 
will go to the best poem in a certain number of the magazine, and two 
small “prizes” are announced. We have not yet heard, however, that 
Palms will pay contributors. Let us hope that this may be the next an- 
nouncement, for “regular rates” are better than prizes, and the maga- 
zine has grown in size, as well as grace, since Idella Purnell, its editor, 
moved it to Aberdeen, Wash., and married its present publisher, John M, 
Weatherwax. “The Coast” has long needed a competent up-to-date 
poetry magazine, and we wish all success to Pa/ms in supplying this long- 
felt want. 

The Harp, published bi-monthly at Larned, Kansas, offers a “small 
but beautiful” oil painting, given them by the retiring president of the 
Kansas City Art Institute, as a prize for the best poem published in the 
magazine during 1928, 

Dr. J. D. Logan, Head of the Department of English of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and formerly Associate Archivist for 
the Public Archives of Canada, proposes to do for undergraduates of the 
colleges of the United States what Witter Bynner has been doing for those 
of universities and colleges, He is establishing two annual prizes to be 
given by the Poetry Society of Marquette University, and has made the 
following proposal concerning their distribution, though the rules of the 
contest are not yet announced in detail: 

I, One hundred fifty dollars for the best poem or group of poems by a 
resident student of any United States college. 

II. One hundred dollars for the best poem or group of poems by a 
resident student of the Catholic colleges of the United States and Canada. 

The American Section of the Poetry Society of Great Britain announces 
that Edwin Markham has received the $100 prize in its contest for poems 
on the subject of The Leader. 
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News Notes 


A number of young poets and playwrights at the University of Chicago 
are conducting a co-operative venture for the production of their own 
works. Their small theater, which is called the Cube, has been remodelled 
from one of the World’s Fair studios of long and varied history, at 
7th Street and Stony Island Avenue. Recently George Dillon gave 
a reading of his poems at the Cube. The modernistic setting, with a 
succession of colored lights, proved a successful experiment. 

M. Edouard Champion, Editor of the Reoue de Littérature Comparée 
published in Paris, asks us to give the American public information con- 
cerning the January-March number of the journal, which is devoted to 
the United States of America. An especially interesting review in this 
number is entitled The Influence of the Far East in the Poetry of the 
United States. 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.) of Moline, Illinois, needs no 
introduction to our readers. She is the author of 4 Woman of Thirty 
(Alf. A, Knopf), and of Ballads of the Singing Bowl (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons) which was recently chosen for distribution to the Poetry Clan. In 
1919 her dialogue, The Old Woman, received our Guarantor’s Prize. 

Mr. George O’Neil, formerly of St. Louis but now living mostly in 
New York or in Cos Cob, Conn., is the author of White Rooster and 
Cobbler in Willow Street (Boni & Liveright). 

Mr. Robert Roe, of Monterey, Cal., is the author of Here You Have 
Me (Geo. H. Doran Co.), and in 1922 he won Poerry’s Young Poet’s 
Prize. He is an ironworker with a private forge, has been a sailor, and is 
otherwise adventurous. Last month his hope of sailing around the 
world alone in a sloop was blasted by the wrecking of his boat on the 
rocks near Carmel. 

Dorothy Aldis (Mrs. Graham A.), of Chicago, is the author of Every- 
thing and Anything, a book of verse for children (Minton, Balch & Co.). 

Charlotte Arthur (Mrs. Chester A. A., Jr.), a native of Colorado, 
seems to divide her time between Santa Barbara and Dublin, where she 
was hand in glove with Irish poets and revolutionists. She was formerly 
a professional dancer. 

Mr. John Gillespie, of Columbus, Ohio, is a painter as well as a poet. 

Mr. Le Baron Cooke lives in Boston, Mrs. Grace Hoffman White in 
New York; Katherine Newton (Mrs. K. McColl) in Bennettsville, S. C. 
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The other three poets here shown are new to our readers: 

Mr. A. S. J. Tessimond, a young poet of Birkenhead, England, has con- 
tributed verse to various English periodicals. 

Miss Elizabeth Bialk, of Chicago, is a reporter on one of the city’s 
smaller local newspapers. 

Mr. Robert Fink is a student and factory hand in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Narrative Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, arr. by C. H. Herford. 
Brentano’s, 
Other’s Abide, by Humbert Wolfe. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Quintillions, by Robert Clairmont. The Dial Press. 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns, ed. by Charles S Dougall, Macmillan Co, 
Exile and Other Poems, by Theodore Maynard. Dial Press. 
Queens and Crickets, by Mildred Whitney Stillman. Duffield & Co. 
Pittsburgh, by Vane MacNair. Melhorn Press, Middletown, Pa. 
The Beggar, by R. A. K. Mason. Privately printed, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 
Sleet, by Herman Livezey. Walt Whitman Foundation, Camden, N. J. 
The Beacon Light, by Murray Ketcham Kirk. Harold Vinal. 
My Soul Goeth Winging, by Jennie McBride Butler. J. A. Mallory, San 


Diego. 

Minor Music, by Henry Reich, Jr. Parnassus, N. Y. 

Without a Fig Leaf, by Alice McGuigan. Harold Vinal. 

Stardust Sonnets, by William Adams Slade. Preston & Rounds Co., 
Providence. 

Swords of the Grass, by Dora Hagemeyer. The Seven Arts, Carmel. 

Earth Music, by Eleanor M. Denny. Privately ptd., Kansas City. 

Dramaland, by Lin William Price. Harold Vinal. 

While Clanking the Chains, by Alexander Zimmerman. Privately ptd. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND A REPRINT: 

New Voices, by Marguerite Wilkinson. Macmillan Co. 

ba od Poetry 1927, ed. by W. H. Auden & C. Day-Lewis. D. Appleton & 


Tents Miscellany, ed. by Hyder E. Rollins. Harvard Univ. Press. 
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